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Treasury Minute of the 22nd August 1896. 



The Chancellor of the Exchequer recommends to the Board that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into and report upon the questions : — 

Whether legislation is required to prevent the use of deleterious substances in the 
manufacture of beer ; and whether the materials of which beer may be composed 
can be defined by law without undue interference with the liberty of brewers 
to use any wholesome materials in brewing. 

He further recommends that the Committee consist of the following gentlemen, 
vizt. : — 

The Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, G.C.V.O. (Ghairman). 

Sir J. H. Gilbert, F.R.S. 

Dr. James Bell, O.B., F.R.S., late Principal of the Inland Eevenue Laboratory. 

Professor W. Odling, F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

Mr. H. W. Primrose, C.B., C.S.I., Ghairman of the Board of Customs. 

Mr. Clare Sewell Read. 

Secretary^ Mr. W. Blain, of the Treasury. 

My Lords approve. 
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TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OP HER MAJESTY'S TREASURY, 

Mat it please Your Lordships : 

Before proceeding to lay before your Lordships the result of our deliberations, it 
may be convenient that we should say a few words as to the course of the inquiry, and 
in the first place we must briefly recall the circumstances under which the Committee 
was appointed. 

The Pure Beer Bill* came before the House of Commons for second reading on the 
25th March 1896. In the debate on that measure certain allegations were made as 
to the character and properties of beer manufactured from materials other than malt 
and hops exclusively. Finally, the Bill was withdrawn by the promoters in view of 
an undertaking given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that an inquiry should be 
made into the practicability and desirability of legislation on the lines proposed. 

The present Committee was accordingly appointed by your Lordships' minute of the 
22nd August 1896, and assembled for the first time on the 12th October following. 
The plan of inquiry which naturally suggested itself was that, after the preliminary 
ofl&cial evidence, the promoters of the Pure Beer Bill should be invited to tender 
evidence in support of the allegations which had been made in the House of Commons. 

Our eflFbrts to obtain such evidence were met, however, by requests for postponement; 
and we accordingly summoned witnesses who, speaking on behalf of brewers' organisa- 
tions, advocated the maintenance of the law as ib stands with regard to beer materials. 
Subsequently, in the winter of 1896-97, we heard witnesses representing variouB 
agricultural organisations. We had not, however, up to this point, obtained much 
evidence of a scientific character in support of the allegations which we were specially 
charged to investigate. At length, in reply to repeated applications, we received in 
July 1897 a formal request for further postponement in order that certain scientific 
investigations said to be of much importance to our inquiry might be completed. 

Further delay followed, and it was not until February last that any part of the 
promised evidence was laid before us. The remainder of the inquiry needs no special 
comment, except that we wish to call attention to the very full and valuable Memoran- 
dum furnished to us by Mr. Richard Bannister, late Deputy Principal of the Inland 
Ercvenue Laboratory, which forms the first Appendix to this Report. 

We have thought it right to say thus much in explanation of the delay in carrying 
out the inquiry entrusted to us ; a delay which we found it necessary to grant, because 
we were anxious to allow the utmost latitude to those who may be considered to have 
come before us as complainants in the public interest. 

Full statistical and legal details will be found in the Evidence and Appendices 
annexed to this Report as to the past history and present position of the questions 
relating to beer materials, and it is unnecessary for us in this place to attempt more 
than a brief summary. 

Broadly speaking, the main object of the transformations which the barley-grain — 
and the extract derived therefrom — undergo in the malt-house, the mash-tun, and the 
fermenting vessel is first to convert the starch of the grain into fermentable sugar, and 
next to convert the sugar in part into alcohol. At the same time certain by-products of the 
barley grain, which do not undergo the same transformations, are carried along into 
the beer. Apart from such by-products the character of the finished article is not altered 
by the use of some other starchy grain alongside of malted barley, or by the addition 
to the wort of sugar more or less similar to the saccharine matter yielded by malt. 

To pass over more ancient history, the use of sugar for this purpose was definitely 
authorised by Act of Parliament in 1847, but did not for 20 years attain any consider- lo vict. c. s. 
able proportions. Following, however, the reduction and subsequent abolition of the 
sugar duties, it grew rapidly in the decade following 1870, and in 1880 sugar formed 
about 9 per cent, of the total of brewing materials. 

The year 1880 marks an epoch in the history of brewing : for in that year, by the 43 & 44 Vict. 
substitution of the present beer duty (chargeable upon worts in proportion to gravity) ^- ^^• 
for the old malt tax, Mr. Gladstone inaugurated what is known as the *' Free mash- 
tun " system. Before that date the maltster and to a great extent the brewer had 
been bound hand and foot by the Excise regulations. The intention of the change can 
best be told in Mr. Gladstone's own words. The brewer, he said, " will brew from 
" what he pleases, and wiU have a perfect choice both of his material and of his 



* See Appendix. 
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*• methods.** The change was welcomed with widespread^ though not quite unanimous, 
approval; and one member of Parliament^ who spoke as the representative of the 
farmers of England, declared that it " would not only be a boon to the farmer, but 
" would be also a distinct advantage to the agricultural labourer, because it would 
" give him a better chance of obtaining that wholesome beer which his labour made 
" necessary/' 

The system thus established is that which still subsists, and which is now in its 
turn made the subject of attack. It should, however, be stated in qualification of Mr. 
Gladstone's dictum that, while the Excise authorities interfere as little as possible with 
the processes of brewing, they nevertheless exercise a more complete supervision than 
formerly over all beer brewed for sale. It is fairly certain that no ingredients whatever 
'.sfirCsi. are used on any considerable scale without the cognisance of the revenue officers ; and 
with regard to malt, com and sugar, the brewers are bound under heavy penalties to 
enter the amounts used in special books, termed " brewing books/* which are open at 
all times to official inspection. 

Moreover, the Treasury are empowered to prohibit the use in the manufacture of 
beer of " any substance or liquor of a noxious or detrimental nature.*' It is the duty 
51 Vict. c. 8. of the chemists employed in the Government laboratory to keep a vigilant watch in 
this respect over all beer brewed and sold, and they have ample opportunities for so 
doing ; but it has never in practice been found necessary for them to prohibit the use 
of any material by reason of its detrimental nature ; the prohibition of saccharin in 
1888 having been due solely to reasons affecting the Revenue. 

The freedom granted to brewers by the legislation of 1880 has been fully exercised. 
Details as to the various ingredients at present used in the manufacture of beer will 
be found in the Appendices. Those which are used as substitutes for, or adjuncts to, 
barley-malt may be roughly classified as — 

(1.) Corn and kindred materials, e.g.y unmalted barley, rice and maize rolled, cooked or 
otherwise adapted for brewing by various mechanical and chemical processes, 
(2.) Sugar and kindred materials. 
Of these the most important are — 

(a.) Invert sugar, i.e., cane-sugar treated by a process which renders it more 

easily fermentable. 
(6.) Glucose, i.e., sugar prepared from starch by boiling with acid. The starches 
chiefly used for this purpose are those derived from sago and maize. 
Information as to the materials used by brewers is given to the public in an annual 
Parliamentary return (compiled from the brewing books above mentioned), a 
specimen of which in its new form is given in the Appendix. It will be seen that 
these returns are designed to give the fullest possible information compatible with 
that reticence as to individuals which is an essential feature of our revenue system. 
Prom these returns and from other statistics supplied to us, it appears that of malt 
substitutes the materials akin to sugar are more important than those akin to com. 
The figures for earlier years are not available, but in the year ended 30th September 
1897 the quantity of unmalted grain, rice, maize, &c., used in brewing did not amount 
to more than about 4 per cent, of the whole of the materials used. 

Taking, therefore, the two main headings of malt and corn on the one hand, and 
sugar on the other, we can institute a comparison as follows between the two 
quinquennial periods 1881-85 and 1893-97 : 
In 1881-85 the yearly average quantities of materials used were : — 
Malt and com - - - 52,504,366 bushels. 

Sugar, &c. (1,171,905 cwt.) - 4,687,621 „ » 

t.e., the sugar formed little more than 8 per cent, (or, say, one twelfth) of the total, 
u In 1893-97 the corresponding quantities were :— 

Malt and com - . - 56,708,046 bushels. 

Sugar, &c. (2,320,484 cwt.) - 9,281,934 „ * 

i.e., the sugar formed over 14 per cent, (or, say, one seventh) of the total. 

Thus while (owing to the increased consumption of beer) the amount of malt and 
com has increased very perceptibly, the absolute increase in sugar is somewhat 
greater, and the relative increase is very much greater. BoughJy speaking, the 
amount of sugar used has doubled in the last dozen years. 

* Under the Inland Revenue Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Vict. c. 20. s. 12) 42 lbs. of malt or 28 lbs. of sugar are 
deemed the equivalent of a bushel of malt for brewing purposes ; and the above figures are calculated on this 
official basis. The reason for this standard of equivalence is that 28 lbs. of sugar (which is practically aU 
dissolved in the wort) yield the same amount of extract as 42 lbs. of malt. It is obvious that if the actual 
gross weights of the raw materials were compared, the proportion of sugar to malt would be much less than 
as above stated ; indeed, on this basis, the amount of sugar used would be equal to little more than S^per cent. 
of the total-raw materials in 1881-85, and to not quite 10 per cent in 1893-97. ^ 
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Passing from these preliminary observations to the questions expressly put before 
us, we have to report that, so far as we have been able to ascertain, no materials used 
in the manufacture of beer are deleterious, at all events in the quantities in which 
they are actually employed. We believe that the exceptions to this rule, if any, are so 
infrequent and unimportant that legislation is not required to deal with them. We 
refer, of course, to materials of normal quality — any materials (not least barley-malt) 
may be unwholesome if they are bad in quality. 

In view of the circumstances under which we were appointed, and the debates 
in the House of Commons on the subject, we have thought it right to interpret the 
second clause of our reference rather widely; and we have considered various 
proposals designed to give the consumer fuller information as to the materials used in 
brewing. 

Postponing the Question of the interests of agriculture, we deal with the matter first 
from the consumer s standpoint. 

Malt Adjuncts. 

The most important point for consideration is the use of malt adjuncts or substitutes, cassai, 4625, 
It has been argued against their use — ^^y ^^^ 

(1) that these adjuncts or some of them are or may be positively injurious to ^®q'j?.®J*' 

health. losod, &c/ 

(2) that, even if they are not positively injurious, the beer made with any proportion 

of them is less nutritious and wholesome than all- malt beer; 

(3) that, apart from the question of wholesomeness, the consumer is entitled 

to know what he is getting ; that the product of malt and substitutes is not 

the same in " nature, substance, and quality " as the product of malt only ; 

that beer means or ought to mean a liquor prepared from malt and hops 

only ; and that therefore, on the principles laid down by the Sale of Food gg & 39 vUt. 

and Drugs Act, the consumer is prejudiced if an adjunct beer is sold to c. 63. 

him as beer without a declaration of the use of the adjuncts. 

1. Deleteriousness. 

In respect of injury to health no serious charge has been made against raw grain, 
or prepared grains other than barley, or brewing sugar made from cane sugar. As 
to glucose, however, there has been some conflict of evidence. • One witness holds that Hebner, 7286. 
all glucoses, as at present made, are bound to be, to some extent, unwholesome ; and 
evidence has been laid before us designed to show that glucose made from potato starch 
is specially objectionable. While we do not wish to dogmatise upon a subject upon scWdrowitx, 
which scientific opinion may, perhaps, be said to be still divided, we do not think it ^^|» *®*^' 
proved that potato glucose (including the by-products of which it is partly constituted). Alien, 57i8. 
either unfermented or properly fermented, is injurious to health. The question is not, H«^®'» 7**^- 
however, of great practical importance with regard to beer, for it appears that potato Steele, isr. 
glucose is not now used in brewing in this country ; and we are informed that, while ^^^^ **^^' 
it is more expensive than maize glucose, it has disadvantages (other than its alleged Baimister, 
unwholesomeness) from a brewer's point of view. ^^^^' 

With regard to glucoses made from sago, maize, &c., it is generally admitted that SchidrowUi, 
there has been great improvement in the process of manufacture in recent years ; and Heimer, 7373. 
we believe that all impurities which might be considered injurious to health are 
eliminated. 

2. Dietetic Value. 

It is generally admitted that, in the present position of scientific knowledge, 

chemical analysis, by itself, is an imperfect test of the food value of any article of 

diet. We are thus thrown back on the aid of experience and common sense, but they 

do not yield any result possessing certainty and accuracy. But we may observe : — 

(a.) The amount of "extract" (consisting of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 

organic substance, and ash) found by analysis in beer, and generally assumed 

to represent approximately the ** nutritive matter," depends as much on the 

methods of malting, mashing, and fermenting, as on the materials used, 

within the limits practically prevalent with regard to the proportions of the 

different materials. 

(ft.) The amount of organic extract in beer is, as a rule, small, and it is doubtful 

whether the dietetic value of beer (any more than the commercial value) 

varies at all directly with the amount of such extract which it contains. It 
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is quite possible that a beer with a low proportion of organic extract may be 
more valuable as an article of diet, as well as more acceptable as a beverage, 
than a beer containing more extract, but inferior in flavour, brightness, 
soundness and digestive properties, 
(c.) The question as to the relative merits of different brewing materials cannot be 
imconditionally settled with the data at present available ; but the balance 
of experience and authority inclines to the view that, while an all-malt 
brewing from a blend of malt made from the best English and foreign barley, 
is still the best for some descriptions of beer (pale bitter ale for example), 
yet, for other descriptions, which constitute by far the larger proportion of 
the beer consumed, the medium or lower qualities of British barley-malt 
are improved as brewing materials by the addition of a moderate proportion 
of good brewing sugar ; and this is especially the case when the barley from 
which the malt is made has been imperfectly ripened, or harvested under 
unfavourable conditions. 

3. Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875. 

From statements made before us by certain witnesses it might be inferred that beer 
was exempt from the operation of the Act. But this is not the case, for under 
section 3 any person who mixes beer with any ingredient or material so as to render it 
injurious to health, with the intent that it may be sold in that state, or who knowingly 
sells beer so mixed, is liable to prosecution and to heavy penalties on conviction. 

With regard, however, to sections 6 and 7 of the Act, which relate to the sale of 
articles not in accordance with the demand of the purchaser, it must be remembered 
that these sections have reference to the nature, substance, and quality of an article 
as sold. The analogy which it has been attempted to draw between the case of beer 
and that of articles which are more nearly natural products, such as butter and coffee, 
is not, in our opinion, valid. Beer is in any case the result of a chemical process, 
whereas when other fat is added to butter, or chicory to coffee, these ingredients remain 
as such in the mixture. 

Further, one malt wort is not necessarily identical with another malt wort, and the 
question as to the nature, substance, and quality of an article is obviously in part a 
question of degree. We are, however, satisfied that, so far as our present knowledge 
goes, a beer brewed with the usual moderate proportion of sugar does not, as a general 
rule, differ from an a^-malt beer more widely than one all-malt beer differs from 
another. 

But there is a further point. 

Definition of Beer. 

It cannot be admitted that the liquor made from malt, hops, yeast, and water only 
has an exclusive right to the name ** beer " ; or that a purchaser who demands beer 
demands an all-malt liquor. Sugar was intermittently permitted to be used in beer a 
century ago ; for over 50 years its use has been continuously permitted by Act of 
Parliament ; and 18 years ago complete freedom in the use of all wholesome materials 
was deliberately granted to brewers by Parliament. Under these circumstances it 
must be presumed to be public knowledge that beer is not always made from malt 
and hops exclusively ; and consequently we are of opinion that, a person who demands 
beer and is supplied with a beer brewed with a proportion of malt substitutes is not 
thereby prejudiced. 

The question whether the law should be changed is, of course, a different one. If 
the liquor produced from malt only were clearly distinguishable from, and definitely 
superior to, the liquor brewed with a moderate proportion of malt adjuncts, it would 
be within the competence of Parliament, and might be in the public interest, to 
assign separate distinctive names to these liquors. But in our opinion this is not at 
present the case. 

Interests of Agriculture. 

The Pure Beer Bill 1896 was recommended to Parliament, and the policy which it 
represents has been advocated before us, on the ground that the disuse of malt adjuncts 
which it would cause would benefit British Agriculture by increasing the demand for 
barley. But this plea appears less prominently in the later evidence. 

We should in any case hesitate to recommend any interference with the natural 
development of a great industry merely in order to benefit another special class of 
producers, however important. But we do not think this choice is really forced upon 
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US ; because the evidence appears to us not to support the conclusion that^the disuse 
of malt adjuncts would increase the demand for British barley, but on the contrary 
rather to suggest that such disuse might tend to diminish the demand. We have 
been informed by brewing experts that one of the functions performed by sugar in 
brewing is the correction of certain defects common in greater or less degree in all 
but the best British barleys ; and that the same result can be attained by the use of 
foreign barleys. The eflTect cannot be described in a few words in scientific languajge, 
but it is discussed in detail in the evidence, and, so far as foreign barley is concerned, 
it has been expressed by the popular phrase " getting sun into the mash-tun/* If, 
however, sugar were not used, foreign barley would have to be used in larger proportion. 
In fact, evidence which is practically unchallenged satisfies us that correction of the wiison.eos; 
defects referred to is essential to the efl&ciency for brewing purposes of the less good saiamon,io»4; 
qualities of British barley; and it follows that, if sugar were not available as a Lewis, isis; 
corrective, those barleys would either not ^be used at all, or would be used only in Montil 5i76,' 
conjunction with such a large amount of foreign barley as would proportionally ^'^\'^l}gJ 
diminish the total quantity of British barley used. H»wton,6oi7| 

In the opinion of some the amount of British barley used for brewing is less ^J^®*®*"* 
now than it was formerly. There is no conclusive evidence on the point ; but if the 
assumption be correct it would tend to confirm us in the above conclusion. For not- 
withstanding the increased use of sugar, the total quantity of malt used by brewers has 
increased perceptibly in the last 18 years, that is, since 1880. If, therefore, during that 
period the consumption of British malting barley has not held its own, its failure to 
do so must be due to some other cause than the use of sugar, and that other cause 
could only be an increased use of foreign barley. There would thus be evidence 
that there are already powerful inducements to make use of foreign barley, even 
to the displacement of British barley, and in our opinion those inducements would be 
strengthened by the prohibition or discouragement of the use of sugar or other malt 
adjunct. 

Practical Proposals. 

It may be admitted that the conditions under which beer is bought and sold in 
this country at the present time justify a stricter control of the brewing industry ip. 
the public interest than is exercised in the case of most other industries. This 
object is already secured to a very large extent by the supervision entrusted to the 
Board of Inland Revenue ; but we have thought it our duty to examine in detail. the 
practical proposals put before us for the purpose of rendering control more stringent. 
They are chiefly two : 

1. Declaration of materials by labelling on sale. 

This proposal may take various forms ; but the general idea brought before us is 
that beer should be defined as a liquor made from malt, hops, yeast, and water only ; 
and that any person selling beer made with any other materials should be obliged to 
mark it with a label showing in more or less detail that such other materials have 
been used. 

In its simplest form the requirement would be that a notice should be put up in 
the place of sale that beers are or are not guaranteed to be made from malt and hops 
only. 

We are satisfied that in the present state of scientific knowledge it is not possible Morm, 
to determine by chemical analysis with suflBcient certainty to obtain a conviction q^q;,^^^ 
whether malt adjuncts have or have not been used, except perhaps in cases where 2852,2877) 
excessive proportions of such adjuncts have been employed. dro^ufssw. 

Consequently, a law making declaration of materials compulsory could not be 3839,4065; ' 
enforced if we were to rely upon analysis for detection of violation of it ; and we think ^^'Moriu, 
that to create an offence, of which proof could not be established, would be undesirable, sne'; Alien, 

It would conceivably be possible to use the resources of Government to secure sseo'; HMsum, 
complete supervision of all beer from the time of brewing until it is handed to the 6093; 
purchaser over the counter; but we are convinced that the benefits to be obtained f^y'fS^?^. 
would be utterly incommensurate with the great expense and the interference with Quiitcr. rosod, 
business which such a scheme would involve. 7301,' 7^52,"*'' 

Moreover, the whole system of declaration by labelling would involve other serious 7491', 7509! 
diflBculties. For example, it would be impossible to ascertain whether imported beer ^^^' 
was brewed from adjuncts, except in cases where excessive proportions had been used ; 
and it would follow that a restriction would be placed upon a home industry which 
could not be enforced against foreign competitors. It would not be practicable to 
distinguish in the labelling between beer brewed with 5 per cent, and that brewed 
with, say, 50 per cent, of adjuncts* The Pure Beer Bill proposed to allow in " beer" 
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priming with sugar up to 3 per cent, in volume; but it seems unreasonable to 
regard beer with sugar added for priming as more " pure '* than beer to which the like 
sugar has been added in the mash-tun. The blending of beers presents similar difficulties. 

2. Publication of a return showing the amount or proportion of materials of each 
class used by individual brewers. 

This proposal is practicable, but is open to some objections. It would be an 
inquisitorial interference with business of an almost unique and rather invidious kind ; 
and in the majority of cases it would not enable the consumer to ascertain the 
materials from which any particular cask, bottle, or glass of beer had been made. 

We are, therefore, unable to recommend this proposal. 

It may be pointed out that under the present law, if there were a large and genuine 
demand for all-malt beer, it would probably seldom be difficult for consumers to obtain 
it under guarantee. 

Hop Substitutes. 

BAnnifitef, From the evidence put before us we are satisfied that no deleterious materials are 

6785*; Bradley, inttoduced iuto beer by way of substitutes for hops. 

6999.' ' The demand for their prohibition would therefore fall outside our reference. 

Compulsory declaration of their use would serve no useful end, and would be open 
to many of the difficulties mentioned in regard to malt substitutes. 

But in any case the quantity used is, and is likely to be, so small that th6 
matter, whether from the consumers' or the hop growers' point of view, is hardly 
worth the attention of the Legislature. 

Possibly columns for hops and hop substitutes might be inserted in the brewing 
stop«s, 331S. books, thus giving the Excise further means of judging whether any deleterious 
materials are used ; and the totals might be included in the annual Parliamentary 
return. 

Preservatives and Sundry Materials. 

Qr^^tt,902} None are used which are positively deleterious.* There may be doubt as to certain 

4966, 5101, preservatives, whether they increase the wholesomeness of the beer or otherwise ; but 

7186 ' ^""*" *^® importance of soundness in beer (from the health point of view) is so great that 

it would be most unwise to prohibit or discourage the use of preservatives generally^ 

We have been told that, practically, all brewers use some, even those who guarantee 

their beer as made from malt and hops only. 

If it should be established that any particular preservatives or other materials are 

objectionable we may trust to the vigilajice of the Inland Revenue authorities who 

have full power to prohibit the use of ••noxious or detrimental" materials. Any 

. argument based on the vulgar prejudice against the use of " chemicals " in beer 

i076j Quiiter, has to faco the fact that ** chemicals '* for the hardening of water for brewing are 

7137. very widely used, and must, by the universal consent of all parties, continue to be 

used without declaration. 

The Committee cannot conclude their Report without expressing their great 
indebtedness to Mr. W. Blain, of the Treasury, who acted as secretary during the 
first part of the inquiry, and to Mr. T. Llewelyn Davies, also of the Treasury, who 
succeeded him, both of whom, by their energy and diligence, rendered the most 
valuable service to the Committee. 

PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 
J. HENRY GILBERT. 
JAMES BELL. 
WILLIAM ODLING. 
H. W. PRIMROSE. 

T. LlewIslyn Davie^, 

Secretary. 
January 1899. 

• Perhaps the only definite suggestion which we received as to an injurious ingredient had reference to 
substances made from Quillaia Bark (Hehner 7305). On this point we may observe that the active 
principles of saponin and quillaia decoctions suffer ready hydrolysis into the quite inert bodies— glucose, 
sapogenin, &c. Hence doubtless the well-established innocuousness of saponin and quillaia products when 
taken by the mouth. Further, though in occasional use to impart frothiness to different non-alcoholic drinks, 
they would seem to be rarely if ever resorted to by brewers. As regards their innocuousness, see more 
particularly ^^Arbeiten des JPharmakologischen Institutes zuDarpat" 1891, Part VI., pp. 52 et seq. 
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Minority Report. 



TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY'S TREASURY. 

My Lords, 

I REGRET that, after most careful consideration^ I find it impossible to agree 
with my colleagues in their report. 

In the first place, I desire to record the fact that Sir Cuthbert Quilter and those 
associated with him, who accepted this Committee at the suggestion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, have had to present their case under considerable disadvantage. 
We have, on the one hand, a vast and powerful section of the brewing industry, with 
not only its own organisations, wealth, and retained expert advice always available, but 
also the ready support of the Government oflBcials; and, on the other, a body of 
members of the House of Commons, representing a variety of political opinions and 
various parts of the country, backed up, it is true, by public analysts and other 
chemists of the highest standing, but without any corresponding organisation or funds, 
and with no motive other than the public good. 

My colleagues assumed this Committee was appointed to review an indictment 
brought against the brewers. I, on the other hand, contended that it was an inquiry 
to show cause why beer should not come more directly under the provisions of the 
Food and Drugs Acts, or any future legislation for preventing the adulteration of the 
food and drink of the people. I thought, therefore, that the brewers' case should be 
heard first, and that the advocates of pure beer should come last. 

It is clear that this movement has behind it a considerable weight of public feeling 
which will not be terminated by an adverse report of this Committee. Whatever 
diversity of views may exist on some of the more scientific aspects of the question, 
there can be no doubt as to the strong public prejudice or predilection for a pure beer. 
Notwithstanding the intermittent liberty granted in the past for the use of other 
materials, it cannot be doubted that beer is almost universally still expected to be the 
product of barley-malt and hops, and not of those materials combined with large 
per-centages of sugar, chemical preparations, and unmalted grain, the use of which is 
80 rapidly and steadily increasing. 

It has been shown that in the past certain ingredients (such as cocculus indicus, 
*quillaia bark, grains of paradise, capsicum, tobacco, copperas, &c.), which are 
commonly known to be of a poisonous nature, have been used ; and there is strong 
ground for stating that, at the present time, materials which are possibly of an 
injurious nature are still employed. For instance, sulphuric acid is largely employed 
for inverting sugar, and the use of salicyKc acid as a preservative is open to grave 
objections. It is significant that it is forbidden in Grermany, except in heers destined for 
wportaiion. 

It is certain that hardly any of the glucoses used are pure, particularly those made 
from potatoes, which Dr. 3chidrowitz told us he knew to be still imported from 
Germany and sold in this country for brewing purposes. And he stated further that 
the results of experiments upon cats made by Dr. TunniclifFe had been sufficiently 
striking to suggest that certain glucoses may have deleterious effects, and that 
further investigation is certainly desirable in the public interest. Although a glass or 

• Referring to the footnote on the last page of the Majoritj Report, my attention has been called to the 
following passage in a work {^^ Lehrbuch der Intosdcationen, Stuttgart, 1893 ''), published at a later date than 
that quoted bj my colleagues, by Kobert, who I understand is the greatest authority on these matters :— ''In 
'' the bark of Quillaia Saponaria ... I have found two saponin substances which I have called quillaic 
*' acid and sapotoxin. When taken internally Tt.tf., by the stomach) they cause — according to the investigations 
** of myself and my pupil Pachorukar — clearmg of the throat, a scratching sensation, sickness, vomiting, 
'' stomach-ache, retching, and diarrhcea. If no ulceration is present in the stomach, recovery takes place even 
'' after fairly large doses. If ulcers are present, however, resorption takes place and then death.*' 

£ 98530, 3 
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bottle of beer may contain but a small quantity of an injurious substance, if these 
small quantities are constantly taken, very harmful results are likely to follow. 

The fact that a brewer is free to make " beer " from (my materials he pleases, so 
long as the revenue does not suffer, renders necessary much more scrupulous regu« 
lations for the protection of the public than at present exist. It is true that the 
liquor made from malt, hops, yeast, and water only, has at present no exclusive or 
legal rigU to the name beer, but that such is the definition in the public mind, there 
can be no doubt to any one who cares to inquire. 



The Somerset Souse System. 

If there is one fact that has been made abundantly clear, it is that the system of 
examination as carried out by the Revenue Officials at Somerset House is designed for 
the protection of the Revenue^ and not with the object of safeguarding the consumer. 
It is indeed a curious fact, that (according to the evidence of the late Deputy Principal 
of the Inland Kevenue laboratory) prior to the introduction of the " free mash tun '* 
by Mr. Gladstone — when the charge was on the malt and mgar used, and consequently 
a more careful examination of the material's was necessary for revenue purposes — a 
very considerable number of poisonous or undesirable substances were yearly discovered 
at Somerset House. Since then these substances have, as if by magic, all disappeared 
from the lists of adulterants discovered. This may possibly be due, not to their use 
having been discontinued, but to the fact that, as the control of the materials for 
Revenue purposes has been less strict^ these substances have not been sought for by 
analysis or otherwise, and therefore have not been detected of late years ; or if detected 
their use has not been forbidden. A list of over one hundred substances, which have 
been advertised for years in brewing papers, was handed to the committee, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that a number of these contain deleterious matter, for even the 
authorities of Somerset House failed to furnish information of what many of these 
substances were composed. 

Moreover, I do not gather that there is any body or official at Somerset House 
competent to decide what is, and what is not, " deleterious" to health. The Treasury 
may be " empowered '' to prohibit the use of anything "noxious or detrimental," but 
I am not aware that they have ever done so, save in the case of saccharin, which was 
to prevent a fraud upon the Revenue. My opinion, based upon a careful consideration 
of the evidence, is that legislation or other provision is necessary to prevent the use of 
deleterious substances, and much might be accomplished in this direction if, as recom- 
mended by the Parliamentary Committee on the Adulteration of Food Products, a 
Court of Reference, composed of competent experts and sound business men, were 
established for fixing standards of purity and deciding other points arising under the 
Food and Drugs Acts, 



Dietetic Value. 

I agree that in the present position of scientific knowledge chemical analysis is an 
imperfect test of the food value of any article of diet, but I disagree with the 
conclusions my colleagues apparently draw from the ** small proportion of nutritive 
matter *' present in beer. 

It is common knowledge that beef -tea, meat-essences, &c. are very valuable food 
adjuncts, yet chemical analysis detects in them only an extremely small per-centage of 
nutritive matter, and analysis alone may also in other respects be misleading, as some 
articles, quite different in character, nevertheless furnish very similar analytical results. 
I do not deny that much may depend on the malting and brewing processes, but the 
fact appears well established that a beer properly brewed from sound materials does 
contain nourishing qualities of a high order, and that as the constituents of barley- 
malt and hops are sacrificed, and inferior materials substituted, the liquor is 
proportionately deprived of these good qualities. In so important an article of diet, 
this is a matter of serious moment. According to a trustworthy calculation, 10 to 
15 per cent, of the total food of the average working man is contained in the beer he 
consumes. 

My colleagues state that the main object of malting and brewin^if is to convert the 
fitarch of the barlej-com successively into fermentable sugar and m part into alcohol. 
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It is admitted, however, by them that there are certain by-products which are not so 
altered, and practically pass into the beer. It is implied that these by-products are of 
relatively small importance, but the scientific evidence has clearly shown that by 
converting pure starch into pure sugar, and subsequently into alcohol, by a brewing 
process, we obtain a solution of spirit solely, and it will be admitted that this is a very 
different thing to beer. These by-products of the barley corn coDstitute, in fact, the 
essential characteristics of beer. That brewers are obliged to use barley-malt at all, is 
proof that it is not the same thing as other " starchy grain " or sugar preparations. 
Beer without barley -malt would be like wine without grape juice, or cider made without 
apples. 

it has been contended that the Pure Beer movement m^ikes in the direction of 
temperance, and has the sympathy of large numbers of temperance advocates and 
teetotallers. I have no hesitation in accepting this statement, for the evidence has only 
strengthened my own observation and belief that all-malt beer, properly brewed, is less 
intoxicating than liquor in which the food value has been diminished by the use of 
substitutes. Where, as in Bavaria, beer is absolutely pure, the temperance of the 
people is proverbial, and the quantity consumed is great. There would probably be 
a considerable gain to the Revenue, rather than a loss, by encouraging pure beer. In 
some Continental States the use of jsubstitutes has for centuries been absolutely 
forbidden by law, and in Bavaria it is a criminal offence. It is curious that not only 
the public but the brewers themselves are most active in having the law enforced. 
In other parts of the German Empire, where the legal restrictions are less stringent, 
brewers themselves desire that beer should be brewed exclusively from malt and hops, 
and there seems no reason why what is found desirable, practicable, and effective in 
Bavaria, should not be enforced here to the limited extent proposed. 

Sale of Food amd Drags Acts. 

I think the analogy which has been drawn between beer and other articles such as 
milk, butter, and coffee, quite a valid one. The principle of the law relating to the 
sale of the latter articles I recommend should be applied to beer. 

The public analysts showed that the 3rd section of the Act is, and always has been, 
inoperative as regards beer. They also stated that the same doubts and fears as to 
the inadequacy of analytical knowledge, and the impossibility of detecting foreign 
substances, have been expressed before in connexion with other articles which are now 
effectively dealt with under the Food and Drugs Acts. The tendency of scientific 
research in the past has been mainly directed to the discovery, improvement, and 
cheapening of substitutes^ rather than towards their subsequent detection. But the 
consensus of opinion of the public analysts and others was that- — as in the case of 
chicory and coffee, or margarine and butter — if legislation should make the detection 
of substitutes by analysis desirable, methods would be readily devised. It was shown 
by one reliable scientific witness that, even at the present time, it is possible to detect 
the use of glucose. 

The product of barley-malt differs distinctly and materially from the product of the 
prepared substitutes in *^ nature, substance, and quality," and the same protection as 
is afforded to the purchaser of other articles of diet by those controlling words of the 
Food and Drugs Acts, should be given by legislation to the beer drinker. 

Interests of Agrimltv/re. 

The agricultural phase of the question was dealt with most comprehensively in the 
early sittings of the Committee, and the witnesses, though not scientific, were all of 
them farmers of high standing, while the evidence of Mr. Stopes, th^ specialist 
scientific witness for the Central Chamber of Agriculture, though subjected to the closest 
scrutiny by the Authorities of Somerset House, and the severest cross-examination at 
the hands of certain members of the Committee, remains in all important respects 
imcontroverted. 

It is obvious that the disuse of sugar and other substitutes for malt would incres^e 
the demand for barley. But, in the opinion of my colleagues, no benefit whatever" 
would accrue to the Enjflish farmer by prohibiting their use in brewing. They say 
that if no sugar were used, no more British barley would be malted, but the deficiency 
caused by the withdrawal of sugar would be made up by the increased use of foreign 
barley. Some of the witnesses have done their best to damage the reputation of 
British barley, and exalt the malting qualities of foreign grain, but at the Brewers' 
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Exhibition (London) during a series of years, foreign barley has only once won the 
Champion prize. All foreign wheat can be turned into some sort of flour, but the 
per-centage of foreign barley that would pay to malt is relatively small, and already 
Continental brewers are strong competitors for that limited supply. If English 
brewers should require a much larger quantity of foreign barley, the price would 
assuredly rise, and the value of home grown malting barley would certainly be 
enhanced. 

Though we have had it in evidence that the so-called advantages of brewing sugar 
can be supplied to a large extent by foreign barley, the returns do not disclose any 
marked increase in the imports of the latter. The amount of sugar used has, on the 
other hand, increased nearly 100 per cent, in 12 years. There are many reasons for 
this. It is cheaper in itself, and the competition of foreign countries, with their 
bounty -fed sugar, tends to make it cheaper still. It enables the beer to be matured 
more quickly, and, therefore, larger quantities to be turned out with the same capital, 
plant, and storage room ; and it confers this further advantage, that, by keeping down 
the demand for barley, the price is correspondingly depressed, and brewers are able to 
purchase such quantities as they are obliged to use, at a cheaper rate. 

It is in the light of these facts that the complaints of some brewing witnesses about 
British barley must be regarded. There may 'be in wet and cold seasons some home- 
grown barleys unsuitable for malting, but with sufficient knowledge and care on the 
part of maltster and brewer (who can now malt and brew as they please), good beer 
can be produced from barleys which, in the days of the old Malt Tax, were regarded as 
unserviceable. Farmers also are becoming more acquainted with what the brewers 
require, and are adjusting their methods of cultivation accordingly. 

There is still a large amount of cottage brewing in East Anglia, but brewing in 
farm-houses is rapidly dying out. This in a meaBure is due to the unfair manner in 
which the beer duty is imposed. Farmers are charged upon the malt they use — ^not 
upon the beer they extract from it — and so are placed at a heavy disadvantage with 
the professional brewer, who, with his superior skill, knowledge, and plant, can extract 
more from the malt. It was stated by one farmer that the tax he paid was equal to 
the value of the barley he grew, which amounted to more than 5L per acre. Barley 
growers consider this a heavy burden on their produce, but the late Deputy Principal 
of the Inland Revenue Laboratory is of opinion, that if a similar Excise Duty were 
levied upon flour, it would be an advantage to the wheat growers of this country ! 

Notwithstanding that my colleagues put the usual proportion of sugar used at 10 to 
25 per cent., the Chief Inspector of Inland Revenue told us that in the greater 
proportion of the beer brewed in England, the average was 25 per cent., and that in 
some instances as much as 60 to 70 per cent, was used. It is weU to remember that 
sugar, rice, &c., yield no grains. From the amount of these substitutes used, there is 
a loss already therefore of over 13,000,000 bushels of this cheap and valuable food to 
stock-keepers. 

The favor given to common brewers, when they substituted other materials for 
barley-malt is shown by the fact, that rice, maize, and similar preparation were for 
many years allowed to be brewed at 42 lbs. per bushel, or the same rate as malt. After 
prolonged agitation this was altered to 28 lbs., but in a very few weeks was increased 
to 32 lbs. at which it now stands. 

To show the enormous extent to which barley has been displaced by other materials, 
it is only necessary to state that, according to the Inland Revenue Report, the amount 
of sugar, raw grain, rice, and maize, used by brewers during the year ended 30th 
September 1897 was equivalent to 1,616,000 quarters of malt. The land required to 
grow the quantity of barley to make this amount of malt would (at four quarters per 
acre) be 404,000 acres, involving the cultivation, on the four-course system, of over 
1,600,000 acres. This may account in a measure for the diminution in the area of 
arable land under cultivation, and the consequent depopulation of some rural districts. 
It is no marvel, therefore, that the Imperial average price of barley has fallen from over 
40s. per quarter in the early seventies, to 23*. Sd. in the past four years, and the price 
of hops also, which had a general value in, say, 1871-4 of . 101. per cwt., fell in 1894-7 
to about SI. per cwt. The materials used by a brewer 25 years ago (together with the 
malt tax) cost 24s. per barrel of 36 gallons. Owing to the fall in prices of material, 
the reduction in the quantity of hops used, and the dilution practised (as over five 
barrels of beer are now made from less material than was formerly used for four), the 
cost of beer to the brewer, for raw material, with beer duty, is now only 12s. 6d. per 
barrel. It is passing strange that with this extraordinary difference in cost, the price 
of beer should remain practically the same. Notwithstanding that the beer duty 
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apparently exceeds the original Malt Tax, the dilution now so common makes the actual 
charge pretty much the same. It is significant that when the Malt Tax was changed 
to the Beer Duty, dilution was at once resorted to by brewers, and the quantity of 
materials used in 1880-81 fell to an extent represented by upwards of 3,500,000 barrels 
of beer, 

Peactical Proposals. 
1. Decla/ration of Mai&inals by Labelling on Sale. 

The chief objection raised against this proposal has been that it is not possible to 
determine by chemical analysis, with sufficient certainty to obtain a conviction, whether 
malt adjuncts have, or have not, been used in moderate quantities, but it appears that, 
with comparatively little difficulty, this object could be accomplished. 

It has been shown that no serious trouble to the revenue officers, or grave incon- 
venience to the trade, would result from enforced declaration. Every bottle of beer is 
now labelled, and all casks are marked with brands and tickets. It is well known that 
every brewer keeps a record of all brewings, and each cask carries the number of the 
brewing. To add a few words intimating that the beer contains other materials than 
malt and hops would cause no trouble to the brewer or bottler. Already, when 
spirits are sold under a certain strength, the fact has to be notified on the vessel, and 
notice to that efiect may be seen posted in the bars of the majority of licensed houses. 

Imported beer would of course be sold under a distinctive name, as it is now, and 
the provisions of the Merchandise Marks Acts might be made to apply to it, if that is 
not already the case, which some Government officials appear to doubt. 

We are not required to pronounce on the merits or demerits of any particular Bill 
presented to Parliament, but as regards " Priming," Sir Cuthbert Quilter specially 
stated that there might be, and probably were, good reasons why its use should not be 
permitted to the extent indicated in his Bill, or at alL It may be noted that, while 
producers, vendors, and consumers have long expressed a desire to see the present 
legislation against adulteration of food strengthened and revised, the representatives 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue object in other cases, as well as in the present, to 
any alteration in the law. 

2. Publication of a Return showing the Amount or Proportion of Materials 
of each Glass used by Individual Brewers. 

As every brewer has now to make a clasified return to the Excise of all the materials 
he uses in brewing, there seems to be no reason why a return, showing the proportion 
of all materials used by individual brewers, should not be laid before Parliament. 
The object would not be to enable the purchaser to ascertain the materials from which 
any individual cask, bottle, or glass of beer was made, but to afford him the opportunity 
of ascertaining whether a particular brewer used substitutes, and if so, to what extent. 

A large and genuine demand for all-malt beer exists, but the opportunities of 
obtaining it are few, and are becoming less every year. The absorption and amalgama- 
tion of small breweries, and the purchase of free houses by brewers, have been carried 
to such an extent that aU the public-houses in many districts, particularly in the 
country, are *' tied " to one or two breweries, and the people, especially the working, 
classes, have no option but to drink the particular beer supplied or none at all. 
Brewers of pure beer at Burton and other places have had, during recent years, to give 
fabulous prices for licensed houses, in order that their draught ales may have a chance 
of being sold in certain neighbourhoods. The idea that brewers are dominated by the 
public taste seems rather absurd in face of the fact that in such (if not in all) districts 
the brewers control the character of the beer. The licensing question is under the 
consideration of a Boyal Commission, but it is obvious that the enormous prices paid 
for licensed houses, the grossly inflated capital of many companies, and the high duty 
charged, tend to induce brewers to use the cheapest materials available, to hasten the 
maturity of the beer, and to encourage its consumption when too new. It is remark- 
able that the brewer is permitted to dilute his beer with any quantity of water, while 
the retailer is prohibited, under heavy penalties, from adding a single drop. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that exactly 80 years ago a Committee of the 
House of Commons considered and reported upon *' certain petitions complaining of 
" the high price and inferior quality of beer in London, and of its sale being confined 
** to particular persons and places." It appeared that it was the custom of the II 
great biewers in London to meet annually (as distillers now do), and regulate the price 
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of beer according to the value of malt and hops, and the Committee came to the 
conclusion that, at the prices then charged, beer did not " yield more than a fair profit 
to the brewers." In 1818 malt was 4Z. per qr. and hops 28Z. per cwt.. which prices 
included the tax on malt and hops, and in addition, the Beer Duty was 98. 6d. per 
barrel. They stated that the large capital invested in the purchase or mortgage of 
licensed houses must create a necessity " of selling beer at such a price as may secure 
" a trade interest on money so invested," and they reprobated in the strongest terms 
the " disgraceful practice of compelling the publican of tied houses to take a different 
** and inferior liquor to that supplied to free houses." (After a while brewers 
discovered that this practice drove the trade away from their own houses, so now all 
publicans are supplied with the same liquor ; but there is generally a difference of 6*. 
to 88. per barrel in favour of the free houses and unsubsidised clubs.) 

One of the 11 great London brewers was proved to have used deleterious 
ingredients in beer. This was a solution of salt of tartar to correct acidity in " young 
beer." The solution was stated to be " innocent in itself, to possess no pernicious 
" qualities, nor to be injurious to health," but Messrs. Meux had to pay " a fine of lOOZ. 
** and forfeit their dray and hor8e8.** Although the penalties might amount to SOOi., 
half going to the informer, drugs of a pernicious character were vended as a trade and 
were bought by small brewers in town and country, which the Committee considered 
** induced the public to lay their complaints before the Legislature without being able 
" to point out distinctly the real author of their grievance." 

The Committee further stated that the purchase of licensed houses all over the 
country by brewers, and the consequent decrease of free houses, might result in the 
great brewers being the only competitors in the trade and the monopoly might be 
used as a means of demanding such an unfair price from the public as they might be 
compelled to submit to. Two great brewerS; — Messrs. Barclay, and Martineau (of 
Whitbread and Co.), — stated that a brewery supported by purchased public-houses must 
deteriorate the quality of the beer. (Unhappily this opinion does not appear to be 
upheld by all the brewers of the present generation.) 

Finally the Committee suggested some prospective law which " shall direct magis- 
" trates to refuse licenses to such houses as shall by any contract, purchase, or 
" mortgage become the property of a brewer," and concluded by appealing to the 
magistrates to carry out the report of the Police Committee of 1816-17, " and lend 
*' their aid to break down a confederacy so injurious to the poor and middling classes 
" of the community." 

(Considering the value of licensed houses has increased four-fold, that the number 
of free houses is yearly diminishing, that the prices of beer remain unaltered, although 
the value of malt and hops has declined nearly one half in the last 25 years, and that 
beer can now be made from any material, it appears to me that the sensible reforms 
advocated and felt necessary by that Committee are more urgently needed now than 
they were in the year 1818.) 



3» Hop Suhetitutes* 

1 endorse the suggestion that separate columns for hops and hop-substitutes should 
be inserted in the brewing books and the information furnished in the Parliamentary 
EeturnSj but I consider that the use of substitutes, if not entirely prohibited, should 
at any I'ate, as recommended by the Hop Industries Committee of the House of 
Commons, be accompanied by a declaration. 

It appears clear that there is no efficient substitute for hops any more than for 
barley, and, although the quantity of substitutes used may at present be comparatively 
small, owing to the low price of hops, they would no doubt be again largely resorted 
to if the price of hops materially appreciated. 



4. PrMervatives amd other adjunct8. 

I respectfully question the qualifications of this Committee to pronounce what is or 
is not ** deleterious to health," and I do not consider that we are required by our 
reference to do so. Even if this were not so, the evidence does not support the 
assertion made by my colleagfues, that none of the preservatives and other adjuncts 
used are positively deleterious. ^ 
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There are two principal objections to the uncontrolled use of preservatives :— 

L The fact that preservatives make it possible to cover up and hide (though not 
to do away with) the defects, not to say dangers, of an inferior or even harmful 
raw material. 

2. There is undoubtedly a large number of preservatives and antiseptics in the 
market, the action of which on the human system is, in the majority of cases 
very little understood, and this number is increasirg every year. As long as 
the brewer is allowed to use whatever he pleases, this, to my mind, constitutes 
a real and grave danger. 

I think the ** vulgar prejudice ** (which my colleagues call it) against the use of 
chemicals in beer has a right to consideration. It is not sought to prohibit the use of 
chemicals, but I contend that the consumer is entitled to know what he is purchasing, 
and to be supplied with the article he demands. 

The evidence conclusively proves, in my opinion — 

1 . That a beer brewed with substitutes cannot have the same composition as an 

article produced from malt and hops only. 

2. That the use of substitutes, especially sugar, undoubtedly entails the introduc- 

tion of substances foreign to normal beer, and often in very appreciable 
quantities. 

3. That these substitutes may in some instances be injurious to health, and are 

certainly less nutritious and wholesome. 

4. That beer made from malt and hops only is brewed by nearly half of the 

brewers in the United Kingdom (including such well-known firms as 
Guinness, Bass, Hy. Lovibond and Son, &c.), and that, therefore, it is 
possible to produce the article desired by the consumer without the use of 
sugar or any other substitutes, 

5. That the use of preservatives may be, and probably is in mtoy cases, much 

abused. 

6. That at present the public have no adequate protection against the use of 

deleterious substances in the manufacture of beer. 

7. That it would be neither diflSoult nor vexatious to enforce such legislation as 

would ensure to the purchaser his right, when he asks for beer — the National 
Beverage — to obtain a beer brewed entirely from Malt and Hops. 

I am, My Lor9s, ^--^A 

Your faithful servant, 
9th Janua/ry 1899. CLARE SEWELL BEAD. 
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